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Therefore, | Pray 


God being what he is, it follows I should pray. Prayer is nothing more 
than faith becoming articulate, belief finding utterance. I believe that 
God cares—it follows that I share my cares with him; I believe that 


God is merciful—it follows that I come to him for pardon; I believe 





that God reveals himself to those who seek him—it follows that I seek 
his will to guide my steps. § To “believe” in God and not to pray is 
paradox, contradiction—much worse, it is a dangerous self-delusion. 
Whatever we may profess, or persuade ourselves is true, we do not be- 
lieve in God if we never speak to him, nor seek his grace, nor call upon 
his mercy. Prayer is faith—finding expression. When this is clearly, 
convincingly seen, all “motives,” “exhortations” and “persuasions” to 
pray are seen to be largely irrelevant. Those who truly believe do pray, 
though perhaps not as often, as wisely, as unselfishly, as effectively, as 
they might. § This is the argument beneath all worship, thanksgiving, 
surrender, all prayer for mercy, grace, guidance, or power, and inter- 
cession for others. In the widest sense it is tHe argument of prayer: 
God is gracious, tender, loving, true—therefore I do, and I will, seek 


his face.—REGINALD E. O. WHITE in They Teach Us to Pray published 
recently by Harper & Bros., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 


1,167 U. S. Churches 





Show No Professions 





Classifications Suggested 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

May I have the attention of your readers 
to some facts recently presented by the 
Committee on Evangelism of the Synod of 
Arkansas, Dr. W. L. McColgan, chairman, 
They are very vital. Half of the church- 
year is gone, and these figures reveal a 
failure during 1957 which should certainly 
challenge us to prevent in 1958—the fail- 
ure to win souls for Christ. 

Note: Out of a total of 3,928 churches, 
1,167 had not one profession of faith. That 
means that 29.7% of our churches are 
evangelistically dead. In Chart #2, which 
is an “interpretation of Chart l’s report 
on churches having no professions, we are 
amazed to find that 151 churches from 
109 to 250 in membership; 12 churches 
with from 251-500; and one of more than 
500, had no additions on profession of 
faith. These are classified naturally as 
“Zero” churches. 

Note: 1,787 out of 3,929 had less than 
10 added thus. They could not get above 
the figure “9’—thus they would be “Dig- 
it” churches—“Depressing Digits.” Add 
these two groups together and you have 
the record for 75% of our churches. 

Note: Only two churches had more than 
100 additions upon profession of faith. 
None of the smaller churches need have 
any feeling of self-righteousness. It all 
adds up to the same fact—Terrible Telling 
Fact: We have lost our enthusiasm for 
Christ. Dr. Albert Veaben once said: 
“Evangelism is simply the enthusiastic 
contagion for Christ in the life of his 
followers.” The World Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam gave another definition 
which just now proves another point and 
that is there is a lack of “Commitment” 
—getting a definite decision: “Evangelism 
is so making Christ known to men that 
each is confronted with the necessity of a 
personal decision.” 

Note: There are less than 175 days left 
to get in behind the great program of our 
Department of Evangelism in each synod 
and presbytery and each church. Shall the 
words of Jeremiah be said in the late Au- 
tumn: “The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, AND WE ARE NOT SAVED” 
(Jer. 8:20)? Only we may substitute: 
“And we did nothing to save.” 

Right now the greatest impetus to this 
eall is prayer! If we remember that “a 
revival is prayed down and not worked 
up” the heavens will grow dark with 
clouds and the showers of blessing will 
come. There are hundreds who can pray, 
and thus become the vanguard of a mighty 
revival enlisting those who may go out 
in the “Won-to-Win-One” movement. 

The appeal for prayer was the closing 
note of the report in Arkansas, proposed 
by Dr. Gallaher, of the First church, Fort 
Smith, as he suggested the book, Levels 
of Prayer by Stewart. 

C. GROSHON GUNN. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Pittsburgh Assembly 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Just a line to say, “Thank you” for the 
June 9 issue of THE OUTLOOK. It gives a 
vivid report of the recent historic union 
Assembly of the Northern Presbyterians 
and a sympathetic and revealing report of 


our Southern brethren as they carry on in 
fine spirit in parallel. 

We need the type of cross-fertilization 
which you represent. I hope THE OUTLOOK 
will retain the North-South character of 
your enterprise. 

Jesse H. Barrp. 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Presbyterian, U. S.—Philip F. Howerton, 
Box 839, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

June 23-24, Atlanta, Ga., Annuities & Re- 
lief Board. 

June 24, p.m., Birmingham, Synod of Ala- 
bama. 

July 7-8, Fulton, Mo., Synod of Missouri. 

July 15-16, Davidson, Synod of North Caro- 
lina. 








JWfly 18-20, Massanetta Springs, Va.; Syn- 
od men’s conference; Synod of Virginia. 

July 22-23, Columbia, Synod of South 
Carolina. 

July 28-29, Atlanta, Committee on Book of 
Church Order. 

July 30, Montreat, N. C., Missionaries’ 
commissioning service. 

August 5-6, Montreat, Board of Trustees. 
Aug. 31, Pittsburgh, Pa., morning service, 
East Liberty church. 
Sept. 7, Shelby, N. C., 

Springs, N. C., p.m. 
Sept. 9-10, Danville, Synod of Kentucky. 
Sept. 11, Richmond, Va., Opening, Assem- 

bly’s Training School. 
Sept. 13, Winchester, 
men. 
Sept. 14, Winchester, Va., First church. 
Sept. 21, Men of Kings Mountain Presby- 
tery. 


a.m., Barium 


Va., presbytery’s 


* * 


THE MEASURE of our Christianity is 

the reality and depth of our friendship 
with men and women.—JoHN McMur- 
RAY. 





Presbyterian, U. S., 1957 Record 


_ADDITIONS ON en OF FAITH 
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| None | | 100 
SYNODS | Re- | 1-4 |5-9| 10-24 | 2549 | 50-74 | 75-99 | and | Totals 
| ported Over 
Gane meee -| |__| -_|—_-_|— eon 
Alabama...... . | 77| 681 36 | 33 4 , ere 220 
Appalachia...... | 73 65 | 46 | 49 9 | 1 | rere meme 243 
Arkansas....... | 72 38 | 18 16 7 ae a eee 151 
Florida....... 34 34 | 26 | 58 28 6 | 1 187 
Georgia... 95| 81 | 48 | 52 18 | ae Cee 298 
Kentucky... 51 46 | 37 | 26 4 1 | 165 
Louisiana. . 45 33 | 24 25 8 | 1 ® ee eee 136 
Mississippi 107 | 83 | 30 | 25 4|.... Ra 249 
Missouri. . 37 26 | 16 26 6 | 1 | ' 2 112 
North Carolina 148 | 177 |153 132 | 28 | 2 | . 641 
Oklahoma. 20 | 16); 1 7 | ee eee 45 
South Carolina. 90} 117/50] 54 12 | a1 o....sd. sees 324 
Tennessee... 48 | 37] 21 | 18 6 | l 1 can 132 
Texas. 82 | 106 | 75 96 30 | 5 3 2 399 
Virginia. -| 145 | 121 | 94 91 30 | 5 ) eee 487 
West Virginia... 13 | 33 | 31 | 17 12 | 2 | t SRS 139 
Totals.... | :. 167 hy OS1 \706 | 725 206 33 | 8 | 2 3,928 
| 





SIZE OF CHURCHES REPORTING NO ADDITIONS 
_ ON _PROFESSION 
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None | | 501 
SYNODS | Re- | 1-4] 5-9 110-24 | 25-49 | 50-74 | 75-99 | 100- | 2 251- | and | Totals 
ported | 250 | 500 | Over | 
se : = i 
Alabama | 0 §| 6) 17) 2 1] 3 7 | 1 | 77 
Appalachia 0; 3] 3] 19 16] 12 y 10 | 1 | . | 73 
Arkansas 1 [i zi @ 19 6 6 | een ae: 72 
Florida... . 0 | 2 | 9, 9} 5 2 if ae 34 
Georgia 0} 2| 4] 7 | 30 14 10 7); 1 | 95 
Kentucky. 21} 1| 5] 9] 19 { 5 6.|......| | 51 
Louisiana 0 | | 12 | 11 6 8 7 | 45 
Mississippi...... | Oo] 1/11] 27] 32] 17 12 7 | | 107 
Missouri. . 0 ‘i 8 14 | 4 2 Ot... 37 
North Carolina. | 0 1; | 42| 32! 21| 33] 4 . | 148 
Oklahoma 0; 1] 2 8 3 | 1 2 D he aiwaass : 20 
South Carolina | 0 a) 41. & 16 21 15 15 | 2 wi | 90 
Tennessee. 0 | | i2 18 | 11 3 | 3 | : | 48 
Texas. | 0 1 6 14 25 | 17 7 11 {ae 82 
Virginia. } ad ae 20| 46 33 16 21 | 3 1 | 145 
West Virginia... | 0 } 2) 12) 17] 2 Sr Shi«te: 43 
Totals oe 20 | 60| 253| 344 | 196} 127/ 151] 12 1 | 1,167 
| | | 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


UNION WITH THE Wesleyan Methodist 

Church of America (40,000 members) 
has been voted by the General Confer- 
ence of the Pilgrim Holiness Church 
(32,000 members). The Wesleyan group 
will vote in 1959... . J AMERICAN Bap- 
TISTS, in a surprise move, voted 1,477- 
655 to establish national denominational 
headquarters in Valley Forge, Pa. The 
convention’s agencies are now in Phila- 
delphia and New York. ... THE BiLLy 
GRAHAM evangelistic team has establish- 
ed permanent headquarters in Charlotte, 
N. C. The activities carried on in the 
Minneapolis office will continue from 
that center. . . . ARLINGTON, Va., segre- 
gation groups have declared that the op- 
position of Protestant ministers in their 
community to the use of church buildings 
for private schools, in case they need 
them, will not make any difference in 
their plans to close the public school 
system in September and substitute a 
“private” school system. . . . A recom- 
mendation that Negroes be admitted to 
the Duke University Divinity School was 
voted 91-46 by the Western North Caro- 
lina Conference of the Methodist Church. 
The school’s faculty and students are on 
record as favoring this step but the trus- 
tees have voted against it... . AN IN- 
VITATION has been extended by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
to have five Russian Orthodox clergymen 
visit the U. S. in October. Five American 
religious leaders are now on a six-weeks 
visit of Russia to deal with problems 
affecting religious groups throughout the 
world. . . . ALBERT BERECzKy, long 
known as one of Hungary’s foremost pro- 
government church leaders, has been 
elected as Ministerial President of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, the largest 
Protestant body in the country. 
THE KIDNAPPING and execution of Imre 
Nagy, former premier of Hungary by 
the Moscow dominated regime has been 
widely protested by church groups. 
. . . ILLINOIS PRESBYTERIANS will erect 
a $126,000 headquarters building in 
Springfield for the synod’s use, moving 
from the present location in Champaign. 
. . . A PROFESSOR OF city and church 
planning (probably the first) has been 
named by Wesley Theological Seminary 
(Methodist) in Washington. Clifford C. 
Ham, Jr., will join the faculty when the 
seminary moves next fall to Westminster, 
Md. 








“Sth Amendment” Christians 
Are Scored by Dahlberg 


Cincinnati. O. (RNs)—Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of St. Louis, Mo., president of 
the National Council of Churches, told 
the 5i1st annual meeting here of the 
American Baptist Convention that ‘too 
many of us have become Fifth Amend- 
ment Christians.” 

“We are refusing to be witnesses for 
our Lord and declining to testify for 
Christ,” he said, “lest we incriminate 
ourselves and become too much involved 
with the Kingdom of God and the Cross 
of Calvary.” 

The church leader declared that to- 
day’s “greatest” evangelistic and mis- 
sionary need is a new Protestant Refor- 
mation of “togetherness.” 

Discussing the Baptist witness in the 
ecumenical movement, Dr. Dahlberg 
called for “really effective” cooperation 
among the seven major Baptist bodies 
“if we are to develop an ecumenical spirit 
within our own Baptist family.” 

“Tf we cannot do this,” he asked, “chow 
else can we foster it successfully among 
the many divisions of American Protes- 
tantism ?P” 

The NCC leader asserted that the 
“whole church is fighting for its very 
life against a brutal, pagan, Communis- 
tic, militaristic and materialistic order 
that threatens to wipe religion itself out 
of existence.” 

Dr. Dahlberg, pastor of Delmar Bap- 
tist Church in St. Louis, warned his fel- 
low-Baptists that if they are outside the 
ecumenical movement, and “never give a 
church dollar for its support, “they must 
answer to their denomination and their 


God.” 


Red Springs Group 
Promises a College 


Citizens of Red Springs, N. C., and 
other supporters who compose the ‘‘Scot- 
tish College Foundation” have declared 
that they “are going to have a school in 
Red Springs in spite of any consolidation 
of Flora Macdonald, Peace Junior Col- 
lege, and Presbyterian Junior College 
which is to center in Laurinburg, N. C. 
The “Scottish College Foundation,” or- 
ganized last year to perpetuate the Red 
Springs institution, has reached its first- 
year goal of $25,000. 

North Carolina’s Attorney General 
Malcolm B. Seawell, who has publicly 
declared his sympathy for a continuation 
of the college, said the status of the col- 
lege depends on the Supreme Court which 
has under study an appeal from a lower 
court decision denying a restraining order 
to prevent Flora Macdonald from joining 
in the consolidation. 


U. S. Church Agencies 
Show Receipts thru May 


Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly agencies 
report the following receipts through May 
st: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $135,- 
645 (last year, same time: $126,959) ; 25% 
of the year’s budget (last year, same time: 
29%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond), 
$119,199 ($112,034); 16% (19%). 

CuurCcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $324,345 
($307,769); 16.5% (20.27%). 

GENERAL Fwunp (Atlanta), $184,291 
($179,485); 16.4% (20%). INTERcHURCH 
AGENCIES, $5,326 ($5,564); 18.8% (23.58%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,388,218 
($1,249,401); 30.64% (35.69%). 


Southern Baptist Seminary 
Dismisses 13 Professors 


Thirteen professors in the Southern 
Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Ky., have 
been dismissed by the Board of Trustees. 
With a 2/3 vote required, the motion 
to take this step was adopted 32-9. 

Of 44 professors in this leading sem- 
inary of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the 13 who were dismissed included 
the entire department of Old Testament, 
the entire department of Church History, 
the entire department of Archaeology, the 
entire department of New Testament ex- 
cept two professors, one of the two pro- 


fessors of Ethics, and one of the three 
professors of Theology. Only 15 profes- 
sors remain in the School of Theology. 
Other divisions include a School of Mu- 
sic and a School of Christian Education. 

The trouble in the seminary seems to 
have arisen from disagreements as to the 
authority of the faculty and administra- 
tion. Until 1942, when Ellis Fuller was 
elected president, administrative respon- 
sibility was in the hands of the faculty. 
Since that date the president has been 
given this responsibility, as is the case in 








other Baptist seminaries and in most col- 
leges and universites. Duke K. McCall 
is now president. 


The Difficulty 


Issues involved are said to concern 
convictions of the faculty about theologi- 
cal emphases and the direction in which 
the seminary should go, the part the 
faculty should have in the selection of 
new faculty members and deans as well 
as the promotion and salaries of faculty 
members, the way the president is to use 
his administrative authority, personal 
differences with the president and with 
other members of the faculty, and other 
matters. Baptist papers dealing with the 
situation declare, “Dr. Fuller had his 
troubles too.” 

After long hours of discussion of the 
situation, the trustees took the step, sever- 
ing the connection of the thirteen profes- 


sors but pleading that there might be a 
reconcilation so as to bring about a re- 
instatement of some of these professors. 

The professors who have been dis- 
missed together with the year they joined 
the faculty are: J. M. Ashcraft (1955), 
T. O. Hall (1956), J. E. Jones (1951), 
J. M. Lewis (1956), W. L. Lumpkin 
(1954), W. H. Morton (1948), J. J. 
Owens (1948), H. F. Peacock (1956), 
T. D. Price (1948), G. H. Ranson 
(1952), T. C. Smith (1950), H. E. Tur- 
lington (1949), and G. H. Wamble 
(1956). 

The professors were quoted as saying, 
“We are 13 people hoping for pastoral 
or teaching jobs.” They insist that their 
protest is on principle and that they are 
thinking of the future of the seminary. 
They said they will continue to pray for 
the future of the seminary and admitted 
a sense of relief that final action has 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: |. Howard 
Chadwick, Westminster church, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Albert J. Kissling, Riverside church, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Wm. B. Oglesby, 
Union Seminary faculty, Va. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


What is the Christian’s relationship 
to the Ten Commandments? 


KIssLING: We recognize that the 
Commandments are basic moral Jaw that 
stand as judgment of the actions of men. 
We know that no one of us keeps the law. 
If we offend in one we offend in all. 
Therefore, the law reveals to us our short- 
comings and, to use a Pauline expression, 
the law is a pedagogue, a schoolmaster, 
a counselor to lead us into a fellowship 
with Christ to restore a broken relation- 
ship with our Heavenly Father. As we 
come into right relation with God 
through Jesus Christ we are enabled to 
do through grace what we could not do 
under legal status. The Christian has 
respect and honor for the Ten Command- 
ments as the instrument that leads us at 
last into the need of fellowship with God. 


WHO CRUCIFIED CHRIST? 


A listener wants an explanation of 
a statement in Matthew 20:19 which 
says Christ was delivered to the Gen- 
tiles where, as she understands, he was 
killed by his own people. 


CHADWICK: My interpretation of that 
passage is simply that the Jews were 
those who agitated for his crucifixion, 
but according to Roman law only the 
Romans had the authority to authorize 
the crucifixion and to complete it. There- 
fore, he was delivered not to his own 


4 


people, the Jews, but was delivered to 
the Gentiles, the Romans, who were the 
law. They were the ones who actually 
crucified him. Yet, as we know, the 
Jews were also the schemers behind the 
crucifixion and in this sense their well- 
laid plot made them perpetrators of the 
crime. 


COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Here is a question for a comment 
on a passage in Luke 9:57,58, “As they 
were going along the road a man said 
to him ‘I will follow you wherever you 
go,’ and Jesus said to him, ‘Foxes have 
holes and birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath nowhere to 
lay his head.” What does that mean? 


OcLesBy: You recall that in the 9th 
chapter of Luke is given the story of 
the confession of Peter that Jesus is the 
Christ. Then it goes on to say that he 
begins to go up to Jerusalem where, as 
he told them clearly, he is to be crucified. 
It seems to me that what he is saying in 
these verses, the two verses that our ques- 
tioner has mentioned, together with the 
verses which follow in this 9th chapter, 
is that he wants the disciples and those 
who will follow him to be sure what the 
Kingdom is going to cost them. If they 
are coming after him in order to get 
material blessings, if they are coming in 
order to receive some kind of kingdom 
of ease, then he wants them to know at 
the outset that that is not what it is 
going to be. Again and again, vou will 
recall, he took the disciples aside and 
said, “Look, we are going up to Jeru- 
salem and I am going to be crucified.” 
It is as though he were saying, “You 
don’t have to come, but if you do come, 
I want you to be sure that you know you 
are choosing a cross, that the kingdom is 
not a place of ease.” 


been taken. 

All of the professors are married and 
have a total of 37 children. Three of the 
professors involved were away from the 
campus, two of them abroad. 


Reasons Assigned 


Among the events leading to the breach 
were these: 

(1) A faculty report to the trustees 
assigning the reason for low faculty 
morale to the administration; (2) faculty 
promotions and additions made without 
faculty approval; (3) a charge of plagia- 
rism against the president; (4) the charge 
that professors are too critical of the 
denomination and that students are being 
sent into the ministry with the same 
attitude. 

The plagiarism charge (i. e., the im- 
proper use of another person’s material) 
came in connection with Dr. McCall’s 
work on the 1958 Broadman Comments 
(Uniform Lessons). Finding insufficient 
time to prepare the material, he enlisted 
the aid of several professors for back- 
ground and research work. The profes- 
sors were paid for this and the president 
was to use the material in his prep- 
aration and use his name in publishing. 
The professors charged that the material, 
when it appeared, was in some places 
substantially as they submitted it, which, 
they said, violated the agreement. The 
president claimed that the material was 
so refined and precise as not to need 
great change and since he had paid for 
it, it was his material. He later admitted 
a lack of wisdom in this matter. Sim- 
ilar trouble developed between the presi- 
dent and another professor concerning 
the preparation of a history of the sem- 
inary for next year’s centennial celebra- 
tion. 

The thirteen professors insisted that 
they must all stay or all leave together. 
They were willing to stay but they would 
not retract their charges against the presi- 
dent and they insisted upon assurances 
that administrative authority would not 
be misused in the future. 

The trustees have offered to reinstate 
any one or more of the dismissed group. 


“Statistical Evangelism” 
Gets Methodist Warning 

LAKE JuNALUsKA, N. C. (RNS)— 
Evangelism concerned “only with show- 
ing an impressive statistical result is 
worse than no evangelism at all,” a re- 
port presented to the Western North 
Carolina Methodist Conference here de- 
clared. 

There are dangers, the report added, 
in any evangelistic emphasis “‘which lays 
undue stress on the number of persons 
received into the church.” 

The Board of Evangelism report 
warned that “we must not weaken our 
movement by adding to our number per- 
sons who are not fully dedicated to the 
requirement of discipleship.” 
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HOME ON TRIAL 


HE COURTROOM is hushed. 

It is a time of trial. 
There is the rustling sound of the jury 
members 
shuffling nervously in their seats. 
There is a touch of tension in the air- 
conditioned surroundings. 


And HISTORY grown old from its in- 
fancy in the distant 

year of 1958, 

sighs a long sigh at the memory of wars, 
and the pillage, and the pounding years 
of the past. 

And HISTORY garbed in the robe of 
Judge, 

looks down at the defendant “HOME 
OF TODAY.” 


Devastation Remembered 

And the defendant shifts nervously with 
no place to hide, 

and remembers the war of 1986, 

and how the world almost split itself in 
two. 

The defendent remembers the leaders of 
this war and the homes from which they 
came. 

It remembers the feeble, faint cries for 
peace from spineless creatures with little 
faith or fervor or hope. 


And the defendant looks at some of the 
mis-shapen mutations seated in the me- 
tallic jury box, 

and wonders what they think of an atomic 
war that happened so long ago. 


“Your name?” drones out a voice. 
“Home of Today,” you reply. 

“Swear after me,” and placing your hand 
upen the Bible, 

vou swear to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 


Caught between the Judge above and the 
Prosecutor before, 
vou. twinge as 
through. 

“You are charged with not having done 
all vou should for your family. 

Now where were you on the second Sun- 
day morning of January in the year 
1958?” 

“T was home in bed; it was cold.” 

“An excellent memory. You have never 
been out in the cold before. . .” 

“Yes, but...” 

“No buts, you always stay in bed when 
it is cold?” 

“No. Dut...” 

“What is the lowest temperature at which 
you will venture to go outside?” 

The defense rises to cry out, “Objection.” 
“Objection sustained.” 


words come knifing 





MR. WYRICK, who is well known as an Out- 
look contributor, is pastor of the Palmetto 
church, Miami, Fla. 


JUNE 30, 1958 


By NEIL WYRICK, Jr. 


“Excuse me, your Honor, I will change 
my line of questioning,” 
smoothly replies the prosecutor. 


Family Worship 

“T understand you do not have family 
worship.” 

“Yes, that is correct.” 

“Would you mind telling the court why?” 
“Well, I am an extremely busy house- 
hold. There is always a great deal of 
turmoil in the morning. Mother is rush- 
ing to prepare breakfast, Junior is usually 
unable to find anything. Sis is oversleep- 
ing as usual, and Father is bellowing 
from the bathroom that he has cut him- 
self for the sixth time. The mood is just 
not right in the morning.” 

“Then you have family worship in the 
evening?” 

“Well, no, not then either. Everyone is 
so tired by then, and supper has to be 
ready or father is angry as a lion.” 
“Of course, you say a blessing before the 
meal ?” 

“We tried it once but everyone was so 
embarrassed and in such a hurry it was 
a complete failure.” 

“And after supper?” 

“No family worship, if that is what you 
want to hear,” and this time there is an 
embarrassed anger about your tone. 
“Daughter usually has a date, father 
buries himself in the paper, mother fin- 
ishes the dishes, and Junior having been 
his usual obnoxious self all day long is 
bustled off to bed.” 

“Home of Today, then it may be said vou 
do not have worship of any sort?” 
“Ves”... is the meek reply. 

“Do you think this is fair to those who 
live within? Don’t vou think they need 
some spiritual food? If I were you...” 


“Objection,” cries out the defense at- 
torney, “the prosecutor is beginning to 
sermonize.” 

“Objection sustained.” 


“T understand, Home of Today, that you 
think the church is a good thing.” 

“Yes. I do.” 

‘You would not want to live in a com- 
munity where there was not a church?” 
“No!” 

“You know the church cannot exist with- 
out members ?” 

“Ves ” 

‘And active members ?” 

“Ves ” 

“Do you think a car is a good thing?” 
“Ves ” 

“Do vou use one?” 

“Ves ” 

“Do vou have one?” 


“Te.” 

“Do you think television is a good 
thing?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you use one?” 

“a” 

“Do you think the church is a good 
thing?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you attend ?” 

‘““Most of the time.” 

“Fifty percent of the time?” 

ie 

“Where were you last Sunday?” 

“T overslept.” 

“Where were you Sunday before last?” 
“T couldn’t make it.” 

“Where were you three Sundays ago?” 
“We had company for the week-end.” 
“And four Sundays ago?” 

“T was there. I WAS THERE.” And 
you practically leap out of your seat, for 
indeed you were there. 

“Twenty-five percent attendance then 
would be a little closer to the mark ?” 
“Yes, maybe that is a little closer,” you 
grudgingly admit. 


A Few Facts 

“Do you consider yourself a Christian 
home?” 

“Well . . . yes.” 

“Then I am sure you would be glad to 
aid the judge and jury in being fair in 
your behalf,” and with this remark the 
prosecutor makes a sweeping motion with 
his hand to include all mentioned. 
“Tust tell us in your own words, and in 
no particular chronological order the im- 
portant incidents in the life of Christ.” 
“T’d rather not.” 

“You'd rather not, or cannot?” 

“T ...I1...I1 might have some diffi- 
culty,” you stammer. 

“We'll let it go at that,” benevolently an- 
swers the prosecutor. 


“T do not mean to be prying into your 
personal affairs, he goes on, 

“but I believe if you will answer the fol- 
lowing questions it will help to make this 
case more clear for all concerned ?” 
“What is your income per week?” 
“$80” 

‘What do you spend on groceries?” 
“About $20.” 

“What are your car payments and ex- 
penses ?” 

“Approximately $18.” 

“Utilities ?”” 

“935.” 


“And miscellaneous ?” 


“$10 or $15.” 

“And how much do you give to the church 
each week ?” 

“Fiftv cents,” you reply and it never 
sounded so small before. 








The prosecutor stops for a dramatic pause 
and goes on. 


In the Church’s Service 

“How many hours do you work each 
week ?”’ 

“Forty-eight and sometimes overtime.” 
“What’s your average?” 
“Probably no more than 50 hours.’ 
“How long do you sleep each week ?” 
“Counting a nap sometimes on Sunday 
afternoon, say 60 hours?” 

“Eating?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“T feel generous,” says the prosecutor, 
“T’ll let you stick with that figure.” 


? 


The prosecutor puts his hand on his head 
as if in deep thought and then raising 
his finger says, 

“That’s 131 hours out of a 168 hour 
week. That gives you a surplus of 37 
hours each week for around home and 
any miscellaneous items. How much of 
this 37 do you give to the church ?” 
“Three hours a week, counting going, 
getting ready to go, and being there.” 
“Every week?” queries the prosecutor. 
“Well, sometimes . . .” and you remem- 
ber something about 25% being men- 
tioned just a little while earlier during 


the trial. 
Cal 


HERE IT WAS in downtown New 

York a few vears ago—a nine days’ 
wonder. There in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, on the corner of a canyon 
flanked by granite cliffs housing the world 
of finance, just one block from Wall 
Street, they were building a church. Not 
a bank, a church! The Roman Catholics 
were building in an area where the near- 
est family lived a mile away, where 
people swarmed like ants between 9:00 
and 5:00 on week days and then com- 
muted home, often to the next state. They 
were erecting a church in a section ab- 
solutely deserted at night and on Sun- 
days. 

From the customary viewpoint, it made 
no sense at all. Land was expensive, 
building costs high, and there was no 
hope of developing a normal parish life. 
People could come only for momentary 
worship during minutes snatched from 
crowded, pressing schedules. For them 
this would never take more than second 
place to the church in which they nor- 
mally congregated with their families 
near home. Yet, to the Roman Catholics 
it was worth it. Christ belonged on Wall 
Street. 


This move was just the opposite of* 


what typifies most Protestant churches 
in downtown areas. In every growing 





MR. HEALEY is associate professor of com- 
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The prosecutor turns toward the Judge 
and bowing respectfully says, “I have 
no further questions for the defendant.” 


The defense attorney rises and says, “I 
have no questions either your honor.” 


And you, Home of Today, were never so 
glad to leave one spot as you are now. 


The prosecuting attorney brings on a 
host of witnesses to prove his case. 

He brings those who live and have lived 
within walls 

where bickering and shouting and swear- 
ing and drinking have taken place. 
They look their part. 


Finally, the defense attorney brings 
forth some witnesses to bolster his sag- 
ging case. 

He questions those who live and have 
lived within walls, 

where the invited guest was Jesus Christ. 
They tell of worship around the table, 
and forgiveness after misunderstanding, 
and faith in the midst of pain and even 


death. 


And then both prosecutor and defense 
present their case. 


The prosecutor pleads for a verdict. 
He points to thieves of today and wars 


of tomorrow and yesterday as ample 
reason. 

The defense pleads for leniency and an- 
other chance. 

He states that the Home of Today is not 
perfect but then it never has been. 

He pleads for more time, and HISTORY 
moves his head in remembering how 
much time. 


The Verdict 

The jury is out for a long, long time. 
When the members return, they return 
with the verdict, “Guilty, but with a plea 
for clemency.” 


You, the defendant, Home of Today, are 
called, to stand before the Judge. 
The Judge begins to speak. 


“You have heard the Jury. They find 
you guilty. But it is not only they. The 
facts find you guilty also. I am not un- 
mindful of the problems of making a 
Christian home. But I am also not un- 
mindful of the problems the world faces, 
has faced, and will continue to face, un- 
til there are more Christian homes. I 
think the only just sentence I can give 
vou is to sentence you to live in the 
world of your own making. COURT 
ADJOURNED.” 


| from Macedonia 


By ROBERT M. HEALEY 


city in our country, financial and indus- 
trial areas are bursting their bonds, 
spreading out into residential areas, and 
making them unfit to live in. In their 
desire for decent homes people move out 
to the suburbs, to fringe areas where the 
prospect pleases and land is still cheap. 
And as the people go, so go the churches. 
Rightly so, for home should be near 
church, where families can attend with- 
out hardship not only on Sundays, but 
on mid-week afternoons and evenings as 
well. The church should be near the 
home, or else how shall the pastor shep- 
herd his flock? 


But what about the people downtown ? 
Not the slum dwellers—the church is 
aware of their problem and to some extent 
is moving to meet it and serve them— 
but what about the people downtown from 
9:00 to 5:00? As they see one church 
after another in business areas pulled 
down and replaced by office buildings, 
factories, and parking lots, the implica- 
tion must be clear to them: the church 
has nothing to say to man when he is 
busy making a living, but only in his 
moments of leisure or rest; its message is 
an expendable spare-time luxury; it helps 
create a nice atmosphere in the home, but 
it is of no use in guiding the decisions 
that count; it’s a Sunday-morning matter, 


not something of value when time itself 
is worth money in the office or the shop. 
No live church would admit this. But 
to many this is exactly what the one-way 
flight to the suburbs means. And if it 
doesn’t mean that, then we can only say 
that the churches are pulling out on an 
essential phase of society. They are re- 
moving their influence and silencing their 
witness to the Lordship of Christ over 
all of life just at the point where such 
a proclamation is most needed, where 
decisions put power into action. 


Good Efforts 

Of course, some attempts have been 
made to relate religion and business. Cur- 
rent evangelistic campaigns place empha- 
sis upon the development of the Christian 
businessman. Groups of laymen also 
have gathered at conferences in hopes of 
discovering some principles of guidance. 
But both these moves have been weak in 
that they did not provide for a careful 
exploration of the gospel and its impli- 
cations in the midst of those problems 
which a business man faces daily and 
which demand his decisions. Just where 
he has to decide how to put his faith into 
action, the layman is on his own. 

He must not expect the guidance he 
needs from the pastor in the suburbs. 
Such a pastor is usually well aware of the 
irrelevancy of his experience and his lack 
of understanding of the problems faced in 
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business by the commuters in his congre- 
gation. If not, his sermons probably re- 
veal every Sunday how little he knows 
who they really are when they work, the 
nature of their ideals, how they hope to 
achieve them, what problems they face, 
and what circumstances actually—not 
ideally—determine their decisions. Trite, 
blanket criticisms of ‘‘materialism,” 
“secularism,” and “the corruption that 
comes with power” are worthless (and, 
incidentally, so also are blanket endorse- 
ments of responsible free enterprise” and 
“Sustice’’). 

The saving of souls is merely begun on 
Sundays. There’s no question that the 
local church belongs geographically close 
to the home, but if the church is going 
to pull its buildings out of business and 
industrial areas, it should simultaneously 
take steps to increase its availability and 
relevance in other ways at those very 
points, where people are daily committing 
themselves through work. The church 
must begin to send out workers who will 
place themselves among people in busi- 
ness, get to know them, try to understand 
what they are about, and then help them 
relate the gospel to their needs and press- 
ing decisions. 


Precedents 


There would be nothing really new 
about this move. We already have reli- 
gious workers like this elsewhere; they 
are the chaplains to specialized groups 
and institutions such as_ universities, 
mental hopitals, prisons, the armed forces, 
and the merchant marine. We need to 
expand the concept of the chaplaincy and 
the field it serves. We should send chap- 
lains to advertising sections, broadcast- 
ing areas, garment districts, machine 
shops, stock markets, and stock yards. 
Movements such as that of the worker- 
priests of Paris and the inner-city parish 
in America are a step in the right direc- 
tion, but we must develop ministries not 
only to the downtrodden, but to the rich 
and influential where they exercise their 
power. 

This is feasible. The beginning can be 
small. For a given field—let us take 
advertising—all we need to start with is 
a small office to serve as a base of opera- 
ations, and a man who is willing to cir- 
culate, to call, to make himself known 
and say that he is available. He should 
be willing to observe and learn what 
advertisers, their staffs, and employees 
are trying to do, without automatically 
condemning them. Until he understands 
he must be willing to forget the “moral 
issues,” all those “cocktail party ques- 
tions” with which opinionated outsiders 
usually challenge advertising people. If 
he is willing to show by word, deed, and 
receptivity that the Lordship of Christ 
does not reject but includes the world of 
advertising, and accepts those who work 
in it—something they may not hear from 
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any other quarter—then he will ‘ind 
not only work to do, but the support he 
needs to do it, right there among those 
he serves. 

Similar beginnings can be made in 
other fields. If the Protestant church 
believes that people can be called to 
serve God in secular vocations, then it 
must shoulder its responsibility to nelp 
them find the will of God within the vo- 
cations to which they have been called. 

“Come over and help us.” 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—USS. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC 
to the National Council of Churches; 
WCC to the World Council of Churches. 


JULY 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Ecclesi- 
astes. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Beautiful 
for Spacious Skies, Hymnbook 510. 

July, Christian Citizenship (U. S.). 

July 3-10, Lambeth Conf., Church of Eng- 
land, London, England. 

July 4, Independence Day. 

July 6, 548rd anniversary, Martyrdom of 
John Hus, Czech-Moravian Brethren. 

July 6-11, United Stewardship Canvass 
Workshop, NCC Dept. of Stewardship 
and Benevolence, Asilomar, Calif. 

July 7-9, Committee on Religion and Pub- 
lic Education (NCC), Chicago, Ill. 

July 9-16, Conf. on the Christian World 
Mission (NCC), Silver Bay, N. Y. 

July 18-Aug. 1, World Institute on Chris- 
tian Education, Kobe, Japan. 

July 20-26, Ecumenical Institute, Southern 
Office (NCC), Blue Ridge, N. C. 

July 21-25, Institute on Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations (NCC), Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 28-Aug. 3, Northfield Conf. on Evan- 
gelism (NCC), Northfield, Mass. 


AUGUST 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Lamen- 
tations, Song of Songs. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee, Hymnbook 378. 

August, Evangelism (U. S.). ; 

Aug. 1-6, Ecumenical Mission Conf,, 
(NCC), Asilomar, Calif. 

Aug. 2-6, 2nd All-Asia Mass Communica- 
tions Conf., RAVEMCCO, Tokyo, Japan. 

Aug. 4-8, World Mission Institute (NCC), 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Aug. 6-13, 14th World Convention on 
Christian Education, Tokyo, Japan. 

Aug. 17-19, Executive Committee, WCC, 
Nyborgstrand, Denmark. 

Aug. 17-23, Institute on the Christian 
World Mission (NCC), Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Aug. 19-27, Central Committee, WCC, Ny- 
borgstrand, Denmark. 

Aug. 31, Labor Sunday. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN ASHRAMS 
June 30-July 6, New England, Sharon, 
Mass. 
July 12-18, Midwest, Williams Bay, Wis. 
July 18-25, Southeast, Bridgewater, Va. 
July 25-Aug. 1, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Aug. 2-9, Santa Claus, Ind. 
Aug. 9-16, Pacific Coast, Shaver Lake, 
Calif. 
Aug. 18-25, Southwest, Kerrville, Texas. 


MONTREAT, N. C. 
June 23-27, Young Adults. 
July 1-10, Leadership. 
July 10-13, Church School Administration; 
DCEs. 
July 11-15, Women’s Advisory Council. 
July 16-23, Women’s Training School. 
July 24-30, World Missions. 
July 30-Aug. 6, Church Music. 
Aug. 7-13, Church Extension. 
Aug. 14-24, Bible Conference. 
Aug. 19-21, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum. 
Aug. 25-30, Westminster Fellowship. 
Aug. 25-29, Christian Faculty Conference. 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS, VA. 
July 4-6, Young Adults. 
July 7-13, Pioneer Camp. 
July 18-20, Men’s Conference. 
July 21-27, United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 
July 28-Aug. 3, Women of the Church. 
Aug. 4-10, Lutheran Assembly. 
Aug. 11-24, Bible Conference. 
Aug. 25-31, Regional U. C. Y. M. 


MO-RANCH, HUNT, TEXAS 


June 30-July 5, Synodical Training School. 
July 8-15, Laboratory School. 

July 15-18, Recreation Workshop. 

July 18-20, Church Administration Conf. 
July 21-26, School for Christian Teachers. 
July 28-Aug. 1, Church Music. 

Aug. 20-27, Senior High Fellowship. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1, Young Adults. 

Sept. 1-6, Presbyterian Student Conf. 


Indian Pattern Being 
Kept in Oklahoma 


With a realignment of the presbyteries 
in the Synod of Oklahoma (U.S.) during 
the past year, efforts are being made to 
keep some of the traditions of that area. 
A Choctaw-Chickasaw Presbyterian As- 
sembly has been organized with the pur- 
pose, as stated by the founders, “‘to pre- 
serve the non-business purposes of the 
former Indian Presbytery, in which the 
family camping idea is basic to the pro- 
gram.” 

At the recent meeting of the Synod of 
Oklahoma a recommendation of the 
church extension committee, calling for 
employment of a full-time executive sec- 
retary of Church Extension was rejected 
by the synod. 

Approval was given the idea of allow- 
ing the U.P. USA church to share in the 
control and operation of Austin Sem- 
inary. 

The synod was told that one of its 
pastors, Roy R. Craig, director of the 
Bryan County Presbyterian Parish, has 
been named the Rural Pastor of the Year 
for Oklahoma by Emory University and 
the staff of The Progressive Farmer. 

The synod recognized the service of 
Robert M. Firebaugh, Sr., as home mis- 
sionary and home mission superintendent 
since 1912, bestowing upon him by a 
rising vote “the degree of ‘Home Mis- 
sionary, Summa Cum Laude.’ ” 

John J. Mueller, Durant pastor, was 
Moderator, and J. Martin Singleton, of 
Oklahoma City, is the Moderator-elect. 
Next year’s meeting is scheduled for May 
12 in the Beal Heights Church in Lawton. 
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EDITORIAL 


Too-Large Synods 

In the Presbyterian Church, U.S., some 
synods have become so large as to create 
difficulties, chiefly in the matter of en- 
tertainment but also in acting as a de- 
liberative body. In some synods the at- 
tendance now runs from 400 to 500 plus 
the usual company of visitors. 

Other Presbyterian denominations have 
solved the problem by a Presbyterian 
method—appointment of representatives 
by the presbyteries, just as is the case in 
naming commissioners to the General 
Assembly. Such a step need not be man- 
datory. It could be provided for those 
synods that wish to follow such a plan. 
Now, with the Form of Government 
under review, consideration of this pos- 
sibility would be opportune. 


Valuable Aid 


Once more we want to call attention 
to a highly important publication report- 
ing on developments in the school de- 
segregation issue. It is Southern School 
News (Box 6156, Acklen Sta., Nashville 
5, Tenn., $2 a vear, 12 issues). 

The June issue (20¢) is particularly 
significant, offering as its feature, a dis- 
cussion of “standards” as applied to 
education. The article is written by A. 
D. Albright, professor of education and 
executive dean of extended programs at 
the University of Kentucky. Variations 
between groups and individuals are ex- 
plored, with some conclusions that need 
to be used to off-set some of the unsub- 
stantiated claims that are often made 
about the movement toward desegrega- 
tion. 

Other features in the June issue in- 
clude the round-up of news from the 
affected states, a year-end summary of 
developments in each state, reports on 
two important decisions in the courts, and 
the present status of Virginia segrega- 
tionists’ plan to develop private schools. 

If vou don’t know this publication, you 
will be interested in getting acquainted 
with it, particularly the current issue. 














Some Recent Books 


THE WIsDOM OF THE FATHERS, by 
Erik Routley. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 128 pp., $2.25. This easy-to- 
read Briton takes eight current questions 
to the ancient Church Fathers for their 
comments—On Reading the Bible (Ori- 
gen); On the Unity of the Church (Cy- 
prian); On Asceticism and the Art of 
Conversation (Basil); and On Visual 
Aids! (John of Damascus). 

A Guipe to CHrist1AN Unity, by 
George L. Hunt. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis. 96 pp., $1, paper. A study guide 
that will enrich any congregational or 
other class or group using it. 

THE Roap TO REuNION, by Chas. D. 
Kean. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
145 pp., $3.50. Bishop Robt. F. Gibson, 
Jr., writes the foreword to a book that 
tells the part Episcopalians have played 
in the movement toward unity. 

THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE 
Cuurcu, by Chas. C. Ryrie. Macmillan, 
New York. 155 pp., $2.95. The associate 
professor of systematic theology in the 
(Fundamentalist, Dispensationalist) 
Dallas Theological Seminary gives what 
seems to him to be the scriptural teach- 
ing about women. He concludes for them: 
“silence and helpfulness in the church.” 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTION OF ADULTs, by 
Earl F. Zeigler. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 142 pp., $2.75. This is 
an important book in the increasingly im- 
portant area of teaching adults in the 
church. 

DESIGN FoR ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
CnurcH, by Paul Bergevin and John 
McKinley. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Conn. 320 pp., $6. An exhaustive and 
important study, with results of experi- 
mental programs conducted in 15 local 
situations. 

Can PeopLeE LEARN TO LEARN? by 
Brock Chisholm. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 143 pp., $3. One of the World 
Perspectives series, this book is written 
by the recent director of the World Health 
Organization. Among other things, he 
shows the effects of prejudice on a child’s 
ability to develop a free and healthy 
mentality and he suggests what must be 
done in order to deal realistically with 
the facts of modern existence. 

Tue CructaL TASK oF THEOLOGY, by 
FE. Ashby Johnson. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 222 pp., $5. The chap- 
lain of Austin College has used his Yale 
thesis as a background for this significant 
book. The crucial task of theology, as 
he sees it: To state in clear and mean- 
ingful terms its own method of inquir- 
ing into realms not open to science and 

philosophy. 
- . 
IF THE law of love is not practicable 
as things now are, it is the imperative 
task of Christianity to change conditions 
so that the law of love will be practicable. 
—CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


GUEST EDITORS 
What Is a Missionary? 


In these troubled times we are trying 
in a number of ways to understand per- 
sons and societies that are different from 
ourselves. Our contacts with them have 
often been vague, sometimes distorted. 
We know that we do not have the basic 
information that we need. We feel, some- 
times with chagrin, that our own motives 
and outlook are misunderstood. 


The so-called “missionary,” as such, 
has always been a bridge between differ- 
ing societies. He goes out from one and 
into another with the conviction that 
something that he carries with him can 
be of value to those with whom he is to 
live and work. This requires a high de- 
gree of common sense, a down-to-earth- 
ness, and a tolerance of other ways of 
living. And, above all, it requires infinite 
patience. Those who have such gifts can 
be true missionaries in the best sense. 





These comments are inspired by the 
death last week of Dr. Sam Higginbot- 
tom, one of the most distinguished and 
successful of our missionaries to India. 
He was respected and loved by Indians, 
Britons and Americans. He had the con- 
fidence of princes and was a saint to the 
humble villagers. Hindus, Moslems, Par- 
sis, Jhats and Jains, as well as Chris- 
tians, did him honor. Mohandas K. 
Gandhi espoused his work and men came 
from all over India to see what he was 
doing. 

That was not hard to see. He was 
teaching Indians something about con- 
tour plowing and crop rotation in the 
agricultural college there in Allahabad. 
He was putting emphasis upon selective 
breeding of stock. He was putting in a 
great life’s work in the war against hun- 
ger. He was teaching young people how 
better to live in their environment, and 
how, eventually, to change it. He taught 
by example rather than by precept. He 
understood and respected religious faiths 
other than his own. And he was trusted. 

We need more missionaries of that 
sort: They are not easy to find. But the 
memory of Dr. Higginbottom will be a 
constant challenge.—Editorial in The 
New York Times. 


What Indeed? 


What might have happened in Little 
Rock, Ark., a few months ago if one 
thousand white Christians of that city 
had one morning gotten together to escort 
the nine Negro youth to Central High 
School, singing, “In Christ there is no 
East or West; in him, no South or 
North.” Shades of Mahatma Gandhi! 
You’ve not supposed to start applying 
Jesus’ teachings that way, are your—A. 
Parsons PENN in the Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“A Contemporary Church 
Inviting a Contemporary World 
To the Contemporary Christ” 


LI THE WORLD AROUND US, the 
world of human beings, any different 
from the various worlds of our fore- 
fathers? And if so, in what ways is it 
enough different to call for a second look 
at our Christian message? Philip 
preached Christ to a man in a chariot. 
Would there be any essential difference 
in the situation if his prospect had been 
in a coach-and-four or a palanquin or a 
surrey with a fringe on top, or a Volks- 
wagen or an airplane? Of course not. 
The adjective “contemporary” does not 
refer principally to gadgets, though they 
have something to do with it. The word 
refers to the state of mind, the mental- 
social-spiritual climate in which our con- 
temporaries, and we ourselves, live. 

Again, is there any difference in this 
climate, in the general background, of the 
people we hope to win, from the climate 
or background of fifty years ago? This 
writer can thing of four differences, and 
a bright reader can think of more. These 
may not be outright total differences from 
a generation or two ago, but they are 
features more noticeable and important 
now. 

1. Our contemporaries can read, and 
they do read. To be sure, the art of read- 
ing was not invented yesterday. But 
thanks to public libraries, the growth of 
newspapers and multiplication of svyndi- 
cated features, especially with the greater 
purchasing power—not of the average 
dollar but of the average man, today, and 
more especially with the flood of reading 
matter available in paper covers, the 
average person probably reads more than 
he did fifty years ago. In those days not 
everyone went through high school, in- 
deed high school was only for those who 
intended going to college. It is true that 
today our high schools are not successful 
in teaching all their graduates to read, but 
still a larger part of the population can 
read, and more people read thoughtful 
books and articles, than ever before. 

This has its dark side, to be sure. The 
sort of rot that once was unprintable, and 
didn't need to be printed, because most 
of the people who enjoyed it couldn’t 
read, now gets into best sellers and paper- 
backs and is read by millions who once 
would have been socially protected from 
it. Also there is the appalling amount of 
trash that you can see at almost any 
drug store—an appropriate place for it, 
if it must be sold; for in all the pharma- 
copoeia there are few drugs that can more 
certainly deaden the mind than some of 
the printed stuff on the racks. 

Nevertheless and after all, more people 
are educated, more people buy and read 
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more magazines and books with solid 
contents, than used to be the case. When 
(for example) librarians of public li- 
braries report, as many have lately, that 
non-fiction is highest on the circulation 
lists; when a magazine like the Saturday 
Evening Post, which does not cater to 
high-brows, puts out a series like “Ad- 
ventures of the Mind’; the church must 
take note of it.* For such a world will 
not listen to slipshod sermons, to childish 
arguments, it will not yield to any prosti- 
tution of the intellect. True, the masses 
of people are still about as fitnctionally 
illiterate as ever; but the point is that 
out of the masses more people come, who 
are leaders of others, and whom we must 
win for Christ if we are to make any 
real impression on our contemporary 
world. 

2. The contemporary world listens to 
commercials. It hears them all day long 
and half the night. And it is pretty sick 
of them. There is a wide sale for a little 
gadget that will, with a click of a button, 
shut off the sound of a radio or TV, spe- 
cially designed to spare the set owner 
from having to listen to the commercials. 
It is regrettable, but it is a fact, that the 
advertising business has dragged the big 
words down and made them little. Hair- 
dos are “exciting,”’ the appearance of a 
new kind of cigarette filter is “important 
news,” Miss Goldilocks’s latest picture 
is “colossal,” an ordinary bargain sale 
is “amazing” . . . and so forth, and so 
forth. 

The effect of this is that big words, 
grand words, have mighty little oomph, 
if you know what I mean, any more. 
Sermons that sound like commercials will 
suffer the fate of commercials—no one 
will take them seriously. Proclamation 
is not enough any more. It never was; 
but now less than ever. What is needed 
is demonstration. One good example is 
worth any number of large words. 

3. This is not the free world it used 
to be. Human beings are regimented by 
the government or by the corporations, or 
both. A farmer is told how many acres 
he can plant in a given crop. A young 
executive or a technical expert in a great 





*Readers unaware of the wealth of good 
reading in paper-backs should write The 
Academy, Davidson, N.C., for its current 
list of fine non-fiction. 


corporation is transferred, that is, he is 
ordered to move. And he will either 
move, family and all, or he will be fired. 
Self-employed people are in a minority. 
What this means for the church has never 
been fully thought out. Two things do 
seem certain, though putting them to- 
gether may seem a paradox. One thing 
is that the church has an avenue of ap- 
peal to modern man in offering him a 
place where he can discover his own 
individuality. A man who everywhere 
else has to be an “organization man” can 
in the church discover his own personal 
and indefeasible and unique selfhood 
before God. On the other hand, just 
because modern man is by habit collective 
man, he can see, more readily that his 
forefathers could, that purely individual- 
istic religion does not fit his true nature; 
he can see also the importance of the 
church, as a more individualistic era 
could not. The church can challenge her 
contemporaries with a call to freedom 
before God, and to service through the 
church. 


4. The pagans are not now in church. 
There is more than a strain of paganism 
in the members—granted. But the out- 
right unbeliever does not come to church 
on Sunday nights or at any other time. 
There are other places to go. Fifty years 
ago a minister could preach to the un- 
converted on Sunday nights, because all 
he had to compete with was the hall bed- 
room or the corner grocery. Now he has 
to compete with Jack Benny and Ed Sul- 
livan. From the viewpoint of the uncon- 
verted, the preacher is outclassed. So, 
after all, no matter where you put up 
your church, “inviting the contemporary 
world” cannot be done by preaching in- 
side the church. By any means and all 
means, the modern pagan must be 
reached where he lives, plays and works. 
For he does none of these inside church 
walls. (See below.) 
NeExT WEEK—The Contemporary Christ. 


Business Administrators Meet 


More than 150 church business admin- 
istrators and their wives are expected to 
meet in Denver, Colo., July 8-10 for the 
second annual convention for the Na- 
tional Association of Church Business 
Administrators. 

The meeting will be held in the Mont- 
view Blvd. Presbyterian Church (1980 
Dahlia Street) where registrations are 
being sent. 





Outlook Readers... 


contemporary Christian church? 


Outlcok.—The Editors. 





At the close of Dr. Foreman’s present series of three articles (see 
above) we hope our readers will send us letters describing some as- 
pects of ’’The Contemporary Church’’—whaet are the marks of a truly 


The letter (300 words or less) regarded best by the judges will be 
awarded $20. For the five next best, a year’s subscription to The 














LOW SALARIES TO MINISTERS 
CAUSE THEM TO GO IN DEBT 


New York (RNS)—Poor salaries have 
plunged many of America’s Protestant 
clergymen in debt and forced their wives 
to get jobs to supplement the family in- 
come, a national religious survey dis- 
closed here. 

Conducted by a study group of the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life of the National Council of Churches, 
the poll revealed that the average cash 
income of clergymen totals $4,432 an- 
nually for a 60 to 80 hour work week. 
The findings were based on question- 
naires sent to clergymen of nine major 
Protestant denominations. 

F. Ernest Johnson of New York, head 
of the department’s study group, and 
J. Emory Ackerman, pastor of the Christ 
Evangelical Lutheran church, Downey, 
Cal., supervised the poll which is a part 
of an examination by the group of the 
church’s role as an employer, money 
raiser and investor. 

Results of the survey will be published 
in the Fall by Harper’s as the concluding 
work in a series of ten books on ethical 
issues in current economic life. The 
whole project is the result of a nine-year 
NCC study under a grant from Rocke- 
feller Foundation and represents the ef- 
forts of more than 100 leading scientists 
and educators. 


Record in New England 


According to the salary poll, the low- 
est paid clergymen are New England 
ministers who receive an average of $4,018 
per year. Southwestern churches give the 
highest compensation, averaging $4,911 
annually. The North Atlantic region 
ranks second with ministers’ salaries 
averaging about $4,654 a year. Third 
are North Central congregations whose 
pastors average $4,603 annually. 

Commenting on the poor salaries, one 
Virginia minister said: “It is little short 
of tragic, the number of pastors’ wives 
who must work in order to support the 
family.” 

Many congregations, the study showed, 
are under the mistaken impression that 
the pay of the clergy is substantially aug- 
mented by such extras as car allowance, 
housing and gratuities. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


At Statesville, North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

@ Basic Liberal Arts 

@ Termina)] Business Education 

@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 

Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 

women, approved town residences for men. De- 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 1856. 
Scholarships, work opportunities. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
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Although these average about $1,600 a 
year, professional expenses usually run 
heavily into the pastor’s cash income over 
and above the allowance. In many cases, 
the survey found, the ministers receive 
no extras regardless of expenses. 

A Georgia pastor was cited as an ex- 
ample in this connection. His annual 
income is $2,400. He spends about 
$1,600 on his car alone to cover some 
32,000 miles on dirt roads on a circuit 
of five churches and receives no travel 
allowance. 


Housing for 90% 

More than 90 per cent of the pastors 
reported that they receive housing al- 
lowances. But in many cases the houses 
are old and overly large with resultant 
excessive expenses for heating and re- 
pairs. 

Compared to a similar study five vears 
ago the increase in total income is around 
25 per cent. But sharply increased costs 
of living have substantially affected any 
net gains. 

Two-thirds of the ministers covered by 
the poll are in debt. The major reasons 
for this are high car costs, ill health, ris- 
ing prices of food, clothing and other 
basic necessities. 

One Ohio minister wrote: “It should 
cost a person something to go into church 
work. But the older I grow, the more I 
become aware that I don’t have any 
earthly goods—nor a savings account.” 
A clergyman from Indiana summed up 
his situation when he said: ‘Most people 
want the preacher to live on earth and 
board in heaven.” 

Because of their poor financial situa- 
tion, the study disclosed, many ministers 
are homeless on retirement. 

Commenting on the study’s findings, 
the National Council department said: 

“The cash salaries paid to ministers 

. are indeed a weak spot, to say the 
least, in the church’s economic practice. 

“Churches have an obligation to sup- 
port by their own example the highest 
standards in such matters as wages and 
labor-management relations.” 


Canadian Presbyterians 
Said to Be Lagging 


Adoption of modern fund-raising tech- 
niques are needed to help the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada meet its financial 
needs, commissioners to the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly in Toronto were told. 

It was declared that many of the 
churches in the 48 presbyteries take no 
action at all on Every-Member Can- 
vasses designed for the congregation. The 
result is, it was charged, that this church 
has “the lowest rate of efficient canvass- 
ing of any denomination in Canada, and 
probably in North America.” Only one- 


fifth of the congregations hold the Every- 
Member Canvass. 

The church is faced with a deficit of 
$145,704 on last year’s operation. An- 
nual salary increases of $400 a year for 
professors and general secretaries, ap- 
proved by the 1957 Assembly, were to 
be cancelled “until the financial position 
of the church substantially improves.” 
Also a proposed new headquarters build- 
ing was to be delayed. 

It was reported to the Assembly that 
many elders in the churches have been 
guilty of “boycotting” or “sabotaging” 
Every-Member Canvass programs. 

George Dorey, a former Moderator of 
the General Council of the United Church 
of Canada, made a plea for cooperation 
between the United Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada. 

“It is exceedingly dangerous to under- 
mine each other’s bastions wherever we 
set them up,” he said. “We can at least 
rejoice in each other’s successes.” 

When the United Church was formed 
in 1925, approximately 70% of the 
members in churches of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada joined in a merger 
with Methodists and Congregationalists. 

In other action the Assembly also: 

—voiced opposition to any Canadian 
envoy to the Vatican; 

—learned that the denomination may 
be $700,000 in debt by September, re- 
duced the Board of Missions budget 
$200,000 a year and faced the possibility 
of recalling missionaries or reducing their 
salaries; 

—elected DeCourcy H. Rayner of the 
British and Foreign Society as editor 
of The Presbyterian Record, official 
monthly, succeeding John McNab, retir- 
ing editor, now the Assembly’s Modera- 
tor; 





called upon all church boards and 
committees to recruit more men for the 
ministry; 

—disapproved a proposal to establish 
“councils” in each presbytery and synod 
of the church and the Assembly, of which 
women could be members; 

—voted to hold the 1959 Assembly in 
the Knox church in Toronto. 


Irish Presbyterians 

In the recent General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland the hold- 
isg of raffles was subjected to sharp criti- 
cism. A report said it is regrettable that 
“our fellow countrymen in the Roman 
Catholic Church constantly resort to such 
questionable means of financing the work 
of God and of keeping their charities 
solvent.” 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. S., USA, A. R. and 
United Presbyterians 





NEED SUPPLY 

Citronelle, Ala., First ch, 113 mbs, 4 Aug. 
Sundays, one service. Ch is air conditioned; 
35 mi. Mobile, oil-well center of Ala. J. C. 
Plexico, Citronelle, Ala. 
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SUMMER DISCOUNT SALE 


PRICES SLASHED! Here's your chance to save mightily on the books you've wanted to own . 


wanted to give. Take a look at the titles . 


head spin, you will welcome these discount sales prices. 


. the books you've 


. take a look at the prices. With today’s prices so high it makes your 
Fill out the coupon and mail it in a hurry. Orders will be 


filled within 48 hours as they are received. $119.05 worth of books for you for only $29.82, net. 








SAVE EVEN MORE—Deduct 10% from sale price for orders of $5 or more; 15% 
discount from $10 or larger orders and 25% discount on orders of $25 or more. 


10% — 15% — 25% — YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT! 








Six NEW TITLES—Never before listed by us: 


55. P. T. FORSYTH: PROPHET FOR TODAY. By Robt. 
McAfee Brown. (Westminster, $3.50) This professor at Union 
Seminary, N. Y., recaptures the thought of one of England’s most 
important theologians whose influence today is being widely felt. 
ie nee Gee: Gee ee $1.25 
56. WORSHIP AIDS FOR 52 SERVICES. Friedrich Rest, editor. 
(Westminster, $3.50) Help for ministers and leaders of worship, 
with services for the church year plus other “constant” aids—affir- 
mations, ascriptions, benedictions, etc. Only_______________ $1.25 


57. THE SIMPLE SECRET OF SUCCESS. By R. Harrison 
Jesberg. (Jonathan Book House, Minneapolis, $2) A too-extrava- 
gant claim, offering a plan “by which you can have whatever you 
want in this life,’ may be put aside for some possible help from 
several tests that are offered and suggestions about discovering your 
best resources and using them. It will be helpful for many people. 
ee eee Sr ee rs ees eS ERS se: $ .85 


58. RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS. By George Hedley. (Mac- 
millan, $2.75) A really grand book by the chaplain of Mills College 
(Calif.), with a series of sermons to students. Anyone dealing with 
or concerned about young people will find much stimulating material 
here. Only 


Outstanding Fiction—Two Good Stories for You 
59. NEARER TO HEAVEN. By Frank Baker. (Westminster, 
$3.50) A grand piece of fiction. Robert Donat plays the part of 
the vicar, Lawrence Hearne, in the English film production. Hearne 
has been the faithful vicar of an impoverished parish for 20 years. 
At 52 he learns that he has only a year to live. An ambitious wife 
further complicates things. Only_ 


60. LISTEN FOR THE THRUSH. By Mary Elizabeth Osborn. 
(Westminster, $3) A sensitive, introspective story of Amy Dunton, 
a young girl who has grown up in a quiet village in the Catskill 
Mountains, knowing only her own family, finds herself in the 


midst of the emotional conflicts of a closely-knit group of people. 
"Ee eee 





FAMOUS OUTLOOK GUARANTEE 


Even at these never-before-prices you get the Outlook’s 10- 
day guarantee of satisfaction on every book. You can’t lose. 
You save money, you save precious shopping time. 











36. FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA: The Memoirs of John Leighton 
Stuart—the great American Presbyterian Missionary and Ambassa- 
dor. (Published at $5, Random.) Covers every historic figure and 
event from the fall of the Manchu dynasty to Mao’s Communist 
conquest. Magnificent illustrations. Only__..._____________ $1.50 


37. RELIGION AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Simon Doniger, 
editor. ($3, Association Press.) Fourteen top names in psychology, 
psychiatry and religion help build a bulwark against a man’s worst 
enemy—himself. Here are Bonnell, Menninger, Oates, B. Overstreet, 
Sperry, Hiltner, Fallaw, Kunkel and others. Only_________. $1.25 


38. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS. Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long, Jr. ($3, Westminster.) A study of the religious 
beliefs of 20th century American natural scientists in two parts: (1) 


starting from scientific knowledge; and (2) starting from religious 
conviction. 
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39. A SOWER WENT FORTH. Richardson Wright. ($1.50, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co.) Thirteen meditations that are challeng- 
ing and stimulating. (Available only with orders of $2 or 
more) __ 2 ___35¢ 














40. THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
Jacques Delpech, with a foreword by John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Seminary. ($2, Beacon Press.) Dr. or calls this book 
one “eagerly awaited and desperately needed . . . a contribution to 
an enlightened public opinion.” Only __- ei 1 


41. MRS. AMERICA, Homemaker’s Guide. By Mrs. America 
of 1955. ($3.50, Whitkower Press.) Here are 2,000 new ideas— 
prize-winning recipes, suggestions about home repairs, cleaning, 
sewing, decorating, buying wisely, eeatiiies furniture, -_ 
A ceal bay at sake —— See tote casncsenseso. 


42. GUIDE TO GARDENING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. Richard 
R. Kinney. ($3.25, Prentice-Hall, Inc.) A Guide that is of value 
to anybody from 6 to 16 or 66. Helps toward success in amateur 
gardening. Basic facts you need to know. A helpful reference, 
a delightful gift for someone. band illustrated and beautifully 
printed. Only ____-_ 


— -— . 


43. YOUR FAMILY’S SECURITY. Jacob S. Spiro. ($2.95, Plym- 
outh Press.) A New York lawyer who has been a consultant on 
family security to many people, gives practical help in many fields 
—handling money, life insurance, real estate, bookkeeping, stocks & 
bonds, making your will, administering an estate, etc. Only__$1.25 


44. HAVE FUN WITH YOUR CHILDREN. Miss Frances of 
Ding Dong School. ($2.95, Prentice-Hall, Inc.) Just what the title 
says. Playing indoors and out, special days, experimenting to- 
gether, the arts, television, going to school, understanding your 
Celene. Oe 2 Wc ae 1. 





45. WORLD PROBLEMS OF TODAY. Cyril Garber, Arch- 
bishop of York. ($2.75, Morehouse-Gorham.) A helpful treat- 
ment of important current issues. First, a basis of Christian 
standards and ideals; then, in turn: world hunger and popula- 
tion, peace and war, Christianity and communism, race, na- 
tionalism, church and state. Only_-____~- ea base eee ae 











46. WORSHIP AND LIFE. Episcopal Bishop Wallace E. Conk- 
ling, Chicago. ($1.50, Morehouse-Gorham.) “It is in the living Cross 
that the living Christ marches forth into the world.” Stirring devo- 
tional treatment of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Only__50¢ 
47. THE BIBLE. Walter Russell Bowie. (75¢, Associaion Press) 
fae- Case. Ole ..2.2.5-2 ee 35¢ 
48. TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. (75¢, Association Press) Hazen Classic. 


SE AS REE ES OR) ies Be ee 35¢ 
49. JESUS. Mary Ely Lyman. (75¢, Association Press) Hazen 
Ciaet Cie .... ee _35¢ 
51. THE CHURCH. George Stewart. (75¢, Association Press) 
Sia CN eo ae ee eee 35¢ 


52. CHRISTIANITY AND OUR WORLD. John C. Bennett. Fy 
Association Press) Hazen Classic. Only ~___-------------- 





Order with coupon on next page 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


More Gift Bargains ————> 
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Prices Slashed! Save While They Last! 


Books you thought you couldn't afford. Books you may have given up hope of finding! Each title priced at a 
fraction of original price. You can’t go wrong—because every title is backed by The Outlook’s famous guarantee 


of satisfaction or your money back. 


53. THE CHURCH AND HEALING. Carl J. Scherzer. (West- 
minster, $4.00) 272 pp. Russell L. Dicks, in the preface, says, “This 
is a book that has long needed to be written. Carl Scherzer has 
done an excellent job.’ He deals with the role the church should 
play as well as what is being taught by Roman Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, Unity and New Thought, Protestant faith healers, and 
others. Important. $1.25 


54. SUNDAY SCHOOL FIGHTS PREJUDICE. Eakin & Eakin. 
(Macmillan, $2.75, 168 pp.) Does the average American Sunday 
school actively combat racial and religious prejudice or does it avoid 
such touchy problems? These authors show how classes can become 
alive to today’s world and can be positively helpful. Only 75¢ 


1. BIG FAMILY. Brief stories for children, ages 5-10. (West- 
minster, 51 pp., published at 35¢). Only 1l6¢ 


2. GOD AND THE NATIONS. Paul Poling, editor. (Doubleday, 
$1, paper; 128 pp.) Chapters by Harry R. Rudin, Vera Michels 
Dean, Walter W. Van Kirk, Jas. P. Warburg and Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. Only 16¢ 


3. KAGAWA, By Wm. Axling. (Harper’s; 195 pp., 75¢, paper.) 
This man will stir you. Now only 25¢ 


4. RELIGION AND THE ISSUES OF LIFE. Eugene W. Ly- 
man. ($1.00; 140 pp.) A Hazen Foundation book. Only 25¢ 


5. TOWARD THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. A highly 


significant book for reading, for study, for action. Classes do well 


to use it for an elective unit. Only 25¢ 
7. THE SAINT IN THE WINDOW AND THE SAINT IN THE 
HOUSE, by Kenneth J. Foreman. Christmas folder. 25¢; 


or 20 or more, 15¢ each; 100 or more, 10¢ each. 


8. THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. Lesslie Newbigin. ($1.50; 127 


pp.) Only 35¢ 
9. QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. Robt. S. Bilheimer. 
($2.50; 181 pp.) Valuable reference. Now only 35¢ 


11. COLLEGE TEACHING AND CHRISTIAN VALUES. Edited 
by Paul M. Limbert. ($2.75; 187 pp.) A challenge to future teach- 
ers. An important book. Only 35¢ 


12. A CATHOLIC SPEAKS HIS MIND ON AMERICA’S RE- 
LIGIOUS CONFLICT. By Thomas Sugrue. (Harper’s, $1.00, 64 
pp.) Roman Catholic authorities didn’t like this, but others did. 
Now only 35¢ 


13. MARGARET O’BRIEN’S GAME BOOK. Only 35¢ 


15. MUSIC SECTION OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MADON- 
NAS. By Maus and Fielding. (Harper’s, $1.50, 90 pp.) Only 50¢ 


16. DESIGN FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. Sermons by Hugh T. 


Kerr. (Westminster, published at $2.50; 157 pp.) Only 66¢ 
17. RECREATION FOR THE AGING. Arthur M. Williams. 
($3.00; 192 pp.) A practical planning guide. Only 66¢ 
18. TOWARD SPIRITUAL SECURITY. Wesner Fallaw. (West- 
minster, $3.00; 192 pp.) Only 66¢ 
20. FAMILY PROBLEMS HANDBOOK. Arnold W. Holmes. 
($2.00, paper; 191 pp.) Just 66¢ 
22. THE BIBLICAL FAITH AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 
Edwin Lewis. (Westminster, $3.50; 224 pp.) Only 66¢ 


AT 75¢ EACH 


23. WHAT IS GOD LIKE? By Robbie Trent. (Harper’s, $2.00, 
63 pp.) Illustrations by Josephine Haskell. This noted author of 
13 books dealing with children and religion helps answer a child’s 
questions about nature, men and their purpose, and God. In poetic 
form. On each page, a Bible verse to sum up the discussion. 
Special Le ees eh ee 75¢ 
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YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT 


While they last—Deduct 10% from Sale Price for orders of 
$5 or more—15% from $10 orders or larger; 25% from 
$25 orders or larger. 


10% — 15% — 25% — YOUR EXTRA DISCOUNT 











AT 99c EACH 


24. THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. G. Ernest Osborne. (Published 
at $3.95; 457 pp.) Deals with helping children to grow, discipline, 
“Dad and the Family,” “Living and Working Together,” “Family- 
Centered Activities,’ “Home Crafts” and on and on. Author is 
field consultant on parent education for National Congress of P-TA; 


syndicated columnist, etc. Just ______- 99¢ 
25. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S TEACHING. A. E. Baker, Ed. (West- 
minster, $3.00; 202 pp.) A rewarding work. Oznly__________-99¢ 


26. GOLDEN BOOK OF IMMORTALITY. (Association Press, 
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Social Justice and the Gospel 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 13, 1958 


Matthew 5:17-20, 


Our Bible studies for the quarter re- 
volve around the idea of Religion and 
Justice, and we have this week our sec- 
ond lesson in “background.” The bear- 
ing of the printed text on the general 
theme will be more apparent if we recall 
that the people to whom Jesus spoke were 
a subject people, seething with bitterness 
and resentment, and longing eagerly for 
deliverance. Members of the aristocratic 
classes (the Sadducees) had indeed made 
terms with the conquerors, and were con- 
tent with the status quo. At the other 
extreme were Zealots, members of an 
underground movement, preparing to 
make their bid for freedom through the 
dagger and the sword. The Pharisees, who 
more than any others had the ears of the 
people, opposed violence, not because they 
were pacifists, but only because they rec- 
ognized that such a policy would not 
avail. God would destroy the Romans 
and deliver the nation from bondage in 
his own good time. Strict adherence to 
the law of Moses and to the traditions 
of their fathers would hasten this divine 
intervention. Such belief did not en- 
courage love for Gentiles. Rather the 
reverse. It encouraged hatred and con- 
tempt for all non-Jews, and even for 
Jews who did not hold themselves rigidly 
aloof from contaminating association 
with other peoples. 

To such people Jesus’ teachings seemed 
revolutionary. He said little or nothing 
about freedom from defilement, about 
strict observance of the Sabbath, about 
the many forms and ceremonies which 
marked the religion of the day and kept 
the Jews apart from all other peoples. He 
promised God’s blessings on the other 
hand to men who were conscious of their 
spiritual need (the poor in spirit), to men 
who hungered and thirsted after right- 
eousness, to the merciful, and to the pure 
in heart (Mt. 5:1-12)—which implied, 
as one thought about it, that God’s bless- 
ings were not confined to a single race, 
a single nation. It meant, in other words, 
the end of the Mosaic Law—the end of 
Israel’s peculiar privileges, as the people 
of God. 

It may have been such thoughts as 
these, growing rapidly in currency, that 
led Jesus to declare, “Think not that I 
have come to abolish the law and the 
prophets; I have come not to abolish 
them but to fulfill them.” (Mt. 5:17) 


I. Reformation vs. Revolution 
There are two ways in which men seek 
to carry out a Reformation. One—the 
more radical way—is the way of revolu- 
tion; the second—the more conservative 
way—is the way of evolution. The rev- 
olutionary method may at times be neces- 
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46-48; 23:23-26 


sary, but it brings new danger of its own 
—in breaking with the past—it uproots 
good as well as evil, and prepares fertile 
soil for greater evils than the ones which 
it sought to eradicate. The first method 
breaks continuity with the past and is 
inherently destructive; the second method 
preserves continuity with the past, and 
is inherently constructive. 

Jesus makes it plain that he came not 
to follow the first but the second method: 
“Think not that I have come to abolish 
the law and the prophets, I came not to 
abolish them but to fulfill them.” To ful- 
fill as used here means to fill full, to 
bring to completion. Moses and the 
prophets did not have the final word from 
God, but they did have truth which 
needed to be disengaged from error, truth 
which needed to be broadened, expanded 
and deepened. 

In this process of fulfillment nothing 
of value was to be lost. “For truly I say 
to you, till heaven and earth pass away, 
not an iota (the smallest letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet), not a dot (the cross- 
ing of a ‘t,’ the dotting of an ‘i,’ we might 
say) will pass from the law until all 
is accomplished.” Some Bible students 
think that Jesus could not have spoken 
these words, because they are out of 
agreement with what follows—his re- 
peated, ‘You have heard that it was 
said ... but I say unto you.” It may be, 
however, that the key to Jesus’ meaning is 
found in the last clause. He does not say 
that the law will remain unchanged till 
the end of time, but that no bit of it shall 
be lost until all is accomplished. Perhaps 
he meant, until it had accomplished its 
purpose, until the principle involved had 
been given more fitting expression. 

E. Stanley Jones writes in Mastery: 

“What an amazing way to get rid of 
something that was imperfect and inade- 
quate. He didn’t say: I’ll wipe the slate 
clean and we'll begin all over. He picked 
out the good and fulfilled it, and the ir- 
relevant dropped off as a dead leaf. Some- 
one has said: ‘You cannot overthrow a 
wrong unless you recognize the good in 
that thing—the good that makes it float— 
then when you have recognized the good, 
you can strike at the bad.’ Jesus did even 
better than that, for he recognized the 
good and fulfilled it with such wondrous 
meanings that they saw their relevant old 
so beautiful that they simply did not want 
the irrelevant old. It dropped away in the 
light of the new. 

“Jesus didn’t say a word against animal 
sacrifices as atonement for sin, but he did 
something better—he went to the cross, 
gave himself for sin, and in the light of 
this divine sacrifice animal sacrifices 
dropped away. 

“How did he get rid of the 3,600 burden- 
some commandments held by the Jews? 
Fight them? Oh, no. He picked out two: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ and 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor’—love to 
God and love to man, and when men 
looked at them as illustrated in Jesus they 
knew that the other commandments were 
irrelevant, and they dropped away. The 
glorious new pushed out the fading old. 
He didn’t fight the old; he fulfilled the 
good in it, and the other dropped out.” 


Jesus goes on in vs. 19 to sound a 
“warning to anyone who would assume a 
hostile or trifling attitude toward great 
moral verities. Whoever believes himself 
to be above the law will find in the last 
great day that he is least in the kingdom 
of heaven. But whoever will accept these 
imperishable principles and build his life 
thereon, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.” The order of 
the clauses is significant: relaxes (or 
breaks) and teaches, does and teaches. 
One does not ordinarily teach men to 
disregard the moral verities until he has 
broken with them in his own life; the 
inculcation of moral truth has little value 
unless the teacher is himself committed 
to the moral ideal which he professes. 


In Our Own Day 

Jesus’ way of reformation has mean- 
ing for our own lives. As William Pier- 
son Merrill pointed out some years ago 
in his fine little book on The Way: 


“True progress is made not by destroy- 
ing, but by fulfilling. . .. One of the most 
seductive temptations that besets the man, 
the group, the party, that eagerly desires 
the new light, the changed order, is the 
temptation to spend time and energy in 
mere attack upon the old, in pulling down 
and rooting up. 

“Christ tells us that the true way is to 
make the old change naturally into the 
new, to carry on the values of the old into 
the new, to develop the better way and 
leave the old to adapt itself, as it always 
will. 

“One serious reason for the tenacious 
and often successful defense of positions 
that ought to be abandoned, is that so 
often liberals, progressives, do little more 
than attack old customs and sacred tradi- 
tions. We weary of the reactionaries whose 
motto is, ‘Whatever is, is right’; but 
equally foolish and dangerous is the radi- 
cal who insists that ‘whatever is, is 
wrong.’... 

“This principle of Jesus is the principle 
on which God had worked through the 
ages. His way is not to wipe the slate 
clean and start anew, but patiently to 
work out the problem bit by bit, to change 
what is into what ought to be by slow 
degrees; not to clear the ground with 
dynamite, but to foster growth... . 

“Bishop McConnell gives a striking il- 
lustration: ‘When I was a boy,’ he says, 
‘I used to look with fascinated awe at the 
pictures of prehistoric monsters and won- 
der how the world ever rid itself of such 
gigantic and powerful creatures. But 
when I grew older and read more I 
learned that they were never destroyed 
by direct attack. The climate changed and 
they died. It is the business of Christi- 
anity to change the climate so that some 
things will die.’ 

“God bless and strengthen those who 
ride like knights-errant to attack war, 
poverty, injustice, and all evil. But for 
every one of these there is need of thou- 
sands who will take the way of Jesus, 
changing the climate so that evils will 
die and right things will grow.” 
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The Christian Goal 


It is the positive that Jesus proceeds 
to emphasize in the passage that follows 
in the Sermon on the Mount: “For I tell 
you,” he said, “unless your righteous- 
ness exceeds that of the scribes and 
Pharisees (the professional religionists 
of the day) you will never enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

To illustrate what he has been saying 
he goes on to point out that it is not 
enough to refrain from murder, adultery, 
false swearing, to love those who love us, 
and to be satisfied by getting even (and 
going no further) with those who have 
wronged us; that instead we must recog- 
nize that anger is dangerous, that con- 
tempt is dangerous (5:22), that lust must 
be checked, and all untruthfulness 
avoided; that we are not to strike back 
for revenge (5:38-42), that we are to 
love (i.e., manifest goodwill toward even 
our enemies). “For,” says Jesus, ‘‘if you 
love those who love you that reward have 
you?” Even the despised tax collector 
does as much. “And if you salute only 
your brethren, what more are you doing 
than others?” Men who owe no alle- 
giance to God do the same. 

Commenting on this passage, Dr. Fos- 
dick points out that ordinary morality 
runs something like this—if we can 
count on decency from others, we should 
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be decent to them; we should extend 
goodwill to those from whom we have 
received or can expect it. 

“Far past that went Jesus’ thinking. 
Be decent, he said, whether others are 
decent or not. Exercise goodwill whether 
they do or not. Never let your rightness 
depend upon another’s conduct. Do not 
hate because you are hated, or revile be- 
cause you are reviled. If two blows must 
be given prefer taking both to giving one. 
Never let vindictiveness be the motive or 
retaliation the standard of your conduct, 
else your conduct will be at the mercy of 
others’ ill behavior. Keep your own cri- 
teria of character intact and independent. 
Love even when hated, bless even when 
eursed.” (The Man from Nazareth) 


The goal, says Jesus, is perfection. 
“You, therefore, must be perfect as your 
heavenly father is perfect.” Some hold 
that “perfect” here really means mature, 
or all-including (in our love). Others 
of us think that he meant that perfection 
is to be our goal. The scientist will never 
discover complete truth in anv field, but 
he must take that as his goal; the artist 
will never paint a picture that is ideally 
beautiful, but that must be his aim; we 
shall never achieve moral perfection in 
this life, but that should be our effort. 


ll. The Weightier Matters of the 
Law 


In Matthew 23 we have Jesus’ warn- 
ing to the religious leaders of his own 
day—the oft repeated “Woe to vou, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.”” The 
word ‘hypocrites’ does not refer here to 
men who consciously play a part to de- 
ceive others, but rather to men who un- 
consciously play a part so well that they 
deceive even themselves. The denuncia- 
tion seems scathing because it is directed 
against deep seated tendencies in human 
nature—the hidden danger to which re- 
ligion is liable in every age—-and in 
everv heart. 

The danger which he warns against 
in vss. 23-24 is the danger of thinking 
that one is religious because he observes 
scrupulously the trivia of religion even 
though he neglects what is essential. The 
Mosaic law prescribed a tithe of one’s 
grain, wine and oil (Dt. 14:23-33). The 
rabbis expanded the requirement to in- 
clude vegetables, fruits and nuts. The 
Mishnah expressly provided for the tith- 
ing of dill and cummin. Jesus commends 
the piety that scrupulously observes such 
requirements, but condemns the too cur- 
rent view that is satisfied with such 
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scrupulous religiosity and at the same 
time neglects what is far more important 
—the weightier matters of the law—jus- 
tice (for all men, in all the relations of 
life), mercy, which includes compassion 
toward the weakest and lowliest, and 
faith, referring here to fidelity to one’s 
responsibility to both God and man. It 
is like a man who carefully strains out 
a gnat from his drink, and unconcernedly 
gulps down a camel (gnats and camels 
were both unclean beasts). In their eager- 
ness to avoid a tiny defilement the Phari- 
see then, as now, was unaware of his 
glaring defilement in the sight of God. 

The second danger against which Jesus 
warns is the danger of mistaking form 
for reality, like a man who carefully 
cleanses the outside of his cup while 
ignoring the filth that is within—in other 
words, who observes carefully the forms 
of religion, church-going, and the like, 
while his business practices are charac- 
terized by extortion (from the weak and 
helpless) and by a rapacity which is not 
squeamish about the cost to its victims. 

In both illustrations, it will be ob- 
served, Jesus indicates that no attention 
to religious observances can ever com- 
pensate for injustice or uncharitableness 
toward one’s fellowman. 

What do justice, mercy and faith— 
the weightier matters of the law—require 
of us? It might be well in this connection 
to read again the report of the Council 
on Christian Relations, adopted at the 
recent Presbyterian, U. S., General As- 
sembly, on “The Prophetic Role of the 
Church,” especially the section on indi- 
vidual responsibility: 

“The individual must speak against the 
same wrongs as the early prophets. He 
must come to know the gospel message 
as a whole so as to know the difference 
between the letter of the law and the 
spirit of the law, and the difference be- 
tween pomp and circumstance and humil- 
ity and service. The church member... 
must become the tool whereby society is 
sculptured into the likeness of Christ... . 

“In the last analysis the local church 
and its members must bear the heaviest 
responsibility in the prophetic role. It 
is in the local community that people live 
—where decisions must be made and posi- 
tions taken. This is the place where votes 
are cast and leaders are elected. This is 
the place where people may be persecuted 
for the stand they take. Here the church, 
through the pastor, session and congre- 
gation, must witness to her mission. Here 
the church fails or becomes a bulwark 
for people who are really in trouble and 
need the help which only the church of 
Christ can give.” (OvTLooK, Mar. 17, 
1958). 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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BOOK NOTES 


The motion picture based on Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, 
winner of Nobel and Pulitzer prizes, has 
been given a special prize by the Inter- 
national Catholic Film Office. The film, 
a Warner Brothers production scheduled 
for early fall release, was shown at the 
International Film Festival at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. 

* * x 

The Swimming Pool by Alice Cobb 
has been awarded the Nancy Bloch Me- 
morial Award for 1957 as the outstand- 
ing book on intergroup relations. It is 
especially recommended for children 8-11 
years old. Published by Friendship Press 
($2.50 cloth; $1.25 paper), the book 
shows how a community is changed by 
the good example and activities of a 
group of boys. 





* * 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By 
Seward Hiltner. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 215 pp., $4.00. 

Dr. Hiltner is convinced that there is 
a great lack in the field of pastoral the- 
ology. This lies in the realm of relating 
the work of pastoral theology to the main 
body of theological knowledge and in- 
quiry. 

His book is written as an effort to 
formulate some principles by which a 
theology for pastoral work could be very 
carefully studied and wherein each phase 
of pastoral care would be related to the 
main body of theological knowledge and 
inquiry. He defines theology as “that 
branch or field of theological knowledge 
and inquiry that brings the shepherding 
perspective to bear upon all the operations 
and functions of the church and the min- 
ister, and then draws conclusions of a 
theological order from reflection on these 
observations” (page 20). One of the in- 
teresting ideas of the author is his feel- 
ing that the traditional studies in the 
theological seminary might be called 
“‘logic-centered branches of theology.” He 
insists that there are three branches of 
theology which focus on a particular per- 
spective of operation. These he lists as 
(1) pastoral theology which is concerned 
with shepherding (healing, sustaining 
and guiding) and (2) educational and 
evangelistic theology which is concerned 
with communicating (learning, realizing, 
celebrating) and (3) ecclesiastical the- 
ology which is concerned with organiz- 
ing (nourishing, protecting and relating.) 

Dr. Hiltner divides his study of pas- 
toral theology into three specific tasks— 
the tasks of healing, sustaining and guid- 
ing. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book, 
to me, lies in the use of the cases of pas- 
toral care written in 1851 and 1853 by 
Ichabod S. Spencer, a Presbyterian min- 
ister of Brooklyn, New York. Hiltner 
uses the cases written by Dr. Spencer as 
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an illustration of some of the principles 
that he is talking about, discovering the 
differences between then and now. While 
the cases are interesting, it seems to me 
that they form a bit of a drag on the 
movement of Hiltner’s thought. 

However, the book is an interesting 
and thought-provoking one. I would 
judge that it is not a final work, but 
certainly it is a good contribution to the 
relating of pastoral care, or shepherding 
as Dr. Hiltner would speak of it, to the 
other disciplines of theological thought. 

LAWRENCE I. STELL. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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ITEMS 
Presbyterian, U.P. USA 


Fellowships for graduate study have 
been awarded to 25 persons from the 
United Presbyterian Church U. S. A. 
These will serve as seminary or college 
professors, college chaplains or univer- 
sity pastors, editors, pastors, ministers or 
staff personnel of church boards and 
agencies. Individual grants range from 
$1,000 to $4,000 for the academic year, 
for a total expenditure of $45,000. A 
similar sum will be available next year. 
The fellowships are awarded under joint 
sponsorship of the Council on Theologi- 
cal Education and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. More than 137 persons 
applied for this year’s grants. Those who 
are to receive the fellowships are: 


Robert R. Boehlke, Oxford, N. J. 
Edward Fay Campbell, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md 


J. Stanley Chesnut, Tulsa, Okla. 
Richard A. Couch, Newark, N. J. 
Jane Dempsey, Columbia, Mo. 

Calvin A. Hood, Charlotte, N. C. 
George H. Kehm, Cambridge, Mass. 
David H. Kelsy, New Haven, Conn. 
Gerard J. Kuiper, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Herbert D. Long, Spokane, Wash. 
Paul L. Love, New Haven, Conn. 
Robert W. Lynn, Denver, Colo. 
John Bell Mathews, Princeton, N. J. 
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Ralph B. Potter, Jr., Manchester, Ky. 
Laurence Sinclair, Baltimore, Md. 
Dana Prom Smith, Tucson, Ariz. 
Robert H. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Robert F. Smylie, Princeton, N. J. 
Jack L. Stotts, Wallingford, Conn. 
Eugene A. TeSelle, Jr., East Orange, N.J. 
C. Howard Wallace, Cambridge, Mass. 
Robert C. Walton, Cambridge, Mass. 
John H. Schutz, Cheshire, Conn. 
John L. Pharr, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Bound in maroon imitation leather with 
gold stamping and red edges. 


50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Order From 


Che Uo Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

John H. Johnston, Charleston, W. Va., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Paris, Ky., July 1, 121 Duncan Ave. 

Julius S. Garbett from Rock Hill, S. C., 
to 121 Botetourt Rd., Warwick, Va., Hil- 
ton church. 

Hugh B. Carter, Jr., from South Boston, 
Va., to Little Joe’s church, Barium 
Springs, N. C., July 1. 

H. M. Bailey from Corsicana, Texas, 
to RFD, Eureka, Texas. 

Milton B. Faust, Salisbury, N.C., will 
become assistant pastor of the Second 
church, Salisbury July 1. Mr. Faust is 
also part-time chaplain at the V. A. hos- 
pital there. 

William H. Kryder from Graham, N. C., 
to Box 7653, Birmingham 13, Ala. 

L. Samuel Magbee from Rome, Ga., to 
800 Huron St., Birmingham, Ala., where 
he is pastor of the Wylam church. 

Allen H. Craft from Dallas, Texas, to 
602 Miramar, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


A. R. Presbyterian 
W. Harris Blair from Charlotte, N. C., 
to Rt. 1, Stony Point, N. C., the New 
Sterling church. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Thomas A. Schafer, formerly of Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., has become 
associate professor of historical theology 
at McCormick Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Martin E. Ives from Heuvelton, N. Y., 
to Rt. 2, Canastota, N. Y. 

Jack Cooper from Schenectady, N. Y., 
to Albany-Troy Presbytery where he has 
become General Presbyter. 

George F. Fussell from Cutchogue, N. 
Y. to LeRoy, N. Y. 

C. Daniel Galloway from Rochester, N. 
Y., to the Onondago Valley church, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. 

Nevin E. Kendell, formerly of the Phil- 
adelphia staff of the Board of Christian 
Education, is now pastor of the North 
church, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

John Frederickson from Westhampton, 
N. Y., to Levittown, N. Y. 

Elwood E. Case from Lake George, N. 
Y., to Canastota, N. Y. 

John A. Boller from Chicago, IIl., to 
Bethany church, Huntington Station, N.Y. 

Allan E. Schoff, formerly of the Lake 
View church, Chicago, is now in Carbon- 
dale, Ill., where he is General Presbvter 
for four presbyteries. ; 

Ross H. Gooch, formerly of Erie Chapel 
and Neighborhood House, Chicago, has 
become pastor of the North 
Ill., congregation. 

John D. Burton from Mount Holly, N. J.. 
- the Clarendon Hills church, Chicago, 

Jack H. Glenn from Lewiston, IIl., to the 
Des Plaines and Franklin Park churches 
Chicago, Ill. 

David A. Noble from Chicago, I. 
Memorial church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilfred G. Sawyier from Chicago, Ill. 
to the Ionia, Mich., church. 

Carl F. Crusius has retired from the 
active pastorate after servine for 327 
years in the Seminary Avenue Federated 
church, Chicago, Ill., related to the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational denomina- 
tions. 

Richard E. Baker from St. Louis, Mo.. 
to the Reed’s Spring, Mo., church. 

Lewis H. Dunlap, formerly of Stockton, 


Mo., has joined the staff of the Synod of 
Iowa. 
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Chicago, 


; to 


Stephen Rybolt, formerly of Clarks- 
ville, Mo., has been installed as pastor of 
the Odell Avenue church, Marshall, Mo. 


VISITING PROFESSOR 

Bishop Johannes Lilje, world Lutheran 
leader of Hannover, Germany, will be 
the Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting 
Professor at Union Seminary, New York, 
during the second semester of the next 
academic year. 


MISSIONARIES’ FURLOUGHS 

Florence Nickles from Mexico to Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

The Robert C. Shanes from North Bra- 
zil to Bradenton, Fla., after July 7. 

The Robert Dunns from the Belgian 
Congo to Lansing, Iowa. 

The W. A. Mcliwaines from Japan to 
Montreat, N. C., and next fall to Mission 
Haven, Decatur, Ga. 

Returned from furlough: A. H. Miller 
from Decatur, Ga. to APCM, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa; Chas. A. Sthresley 
from Richmond, Va., to B. P. 63, Mweka, 
Belgian Congo, Africa. 

E. Raynard Arehart, for the summer, 
from Richmond, Va., to Frankford, W. 
Va. 

THAILAND: The Conrad L. Kingshills, 
608 Brown St., Jackson, Minn.; Barbara 
I. McKinley, 12 S. Main St., Brookville, 
Pa. 


VENEZUELA: The C. A. Phillips, 326 N. 
Willow, Canton, Ohio. 

West Arrica: The F. L. Goulds, 225 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky.; the Frank 
W. Newmans, 47 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27; Robert S. Sandilands, 1353 3rd 
St., Salem, Ore., where Mrs. Sandilands 
has been since last August. 


NEW MISSIONARIES 

Taiwan: The Paul S. Alexanders, Nat- 
chitoches, La., (educational). 

Belgian Congo: Elizabeth H. Mayo, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. (medical). 

Japan: Dorothy Jane Spencer, Gaston- 
ia, N. C. (3-yr. educational). 

Brazil: The Robert G. Seaquists, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (educational). 


DCEs 

Edna May Mosley, formerly of Car- 
michael, Calif., has become assistant di- 
rector of Christian Education for Chicago 
Presbytery. 

Perry Wilson, formerly of the West- 
port Avenue church, Kansas City, Mo., 
has become director of Christian educa- 
tion in the Broadland church, Kansas 
City. 

RETIRED 

E. L. Secrest from Albany, Ga., to 2019 
Westminster Way, N. E., Atlanta 7, Ga. 
He has retired after serving as admin- 
istrator of the Covenant church. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1958 


of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 
Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








terian. 


College 


Founded 1819 
‘Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


letics. Domitories. Summer session. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. 





Board, room and 


KING COLLEGE 


@ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, i 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 


Fully | 


Sixty-acre compus. Ath- 
tuition $895. 


Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Summer School. College Credit Holy Land Tour, 1958 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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